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speak and write among these nations. As the men
who live there are frequently left to the efforts of their
individual powers of mind, they are almost always a
prey to doubt; and as their situation in life is for ever
changing, they are never held fast to any of their
opinions by the certain tenure of their fortunes. Men
living in democratic countries are, then, apt to enter-
tain unsettled ideas, and they require loose expressions
to convey them. As they never know whether the
idea they express to-day will be appropriate to
the new position they may occupy to-morrow, they
naturally acquire a liking for abstract terms. An
abstract term is like a box with a false bottom : you
may put in it what ideas you please, and take them
out again without being observed. . . .
I now proceed to inquire whether, among the
actions, the sentiments, and the opinions of democratic
nations, there are any which lead to a conception of
ideal beauty, and which may for this reason be con-
sidered as natural sources of poetry. It must, in the
first place, be acknowledged that the taste for ideal
beauty, and the pleasure derived from the expression
of it, are never so intense or so diffused among a
democratic as among an aristocratic people. In
aristocratic nations it sometimes happens that the
body goes on to act as it were spontaneously, while the
higher faculties are bound and burdened by repose.
Among these nations the people will very often dis-
play poetic tastes, and sometimes allow their fancy
to range beyond and above what surrounds them.
But in democracies the love of physical gratification,
the notion of bettering one's condition, the excitement
of competition, the charm of anticipated success, arc:
so many spurs to urge men onward in the active
professions they have embraced, without allowing
them to deviate for an instant from the track. The